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K  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  MUSIC,  FROM  THE 
EARLIEST  AGES. 


MUSIC  OF  THE  EAST. 

Continuti. 

Among  the  wind  instruments  used  by  the  Turks,  is 
the  flute  called  Salmanic,  it  is  entirely  open  and  with- 
oit  any  reed,  so  that  to  wind  it,  is  no  easy  •natter. 
This  is  the  favourite  instrument  of  the  Merlavi  Der- 
riies,  who  excel  in  playing  on  the  flute.  It  is  made 
either  of  a  reed  or  a  piece  of  fine  wood. 

The  Sumara  is  a  sort  of  flute  with  two  pipes,  the 
*hsrler  is  used  for  playing  airs,  and  the  longer  a  con¬ 
tinued  bass.  In  Asia  the  natives  always  accompany 
the  flute  with  their  voices  ;  there  are  diflTerent  sorts 
«rSuraara's,  some  with  circular  pieces  of  wood,  and 
earthen  pots,  covered  with  skins  and  sounded  witli 
the  fingers.  The  most  elegant  tambourine  is  that  they 
call  dofr,to  which  the  women  dance  in  the  harams.  The 
castinets  may  also  be  reckoned  among  their  musical 
mstruments,  and  these  are  carried  by  the  public  dan¬ 
cing  girls ;  a  few  orders  of  mendicant  mahometan 
priests  always  carry  diflerent  kinds  of  ho'ms  and  dnims 
which  thry  blow  or  sound  before  they  ask  alms. 

The  military  music  of  the  Turks  is  now  beginning 
to  be  known  in  Europe.  That,  however,  which  is  in 
UK  through  the  East  affords  only  an  unpleasant  jar¬ 
ring  noise  ;  and  would  be  entirely  unworthy  of  notice 
*lid  it  not  serve  to  mark  the  distinction  of  rank.  A 
Pacha  of  three  tails  is  proceeded  by  a  greater  variety 
of  musical  instruments  playing  martial  music, 
than  a  nobleman  of  inferior  rank  dares  to  use,  so  that 
a  person's  dignity  may  be  known  by  the  music  going 
before  him.  The  principal  martial  instruments  con- 
-'iit  of  a  very  noisy  kind  of  trumpet  called  the  Sur- 
■na;  a  Turkish  drum  of  prodigious  •'size  called  the 
Tabbel,  this  they  bold  horizontally,  and  strike  against 
it  on  both  sides  ;  a  hautboy  of  a  very  acute  sound, 
and  another  which  has  much  the  same  sound  as  the 
European  bassoon ;  and  a  favourite  martial  music 


among  the  Turks  consists  of  two  plates  of  some  sono-  ] 
rous  metal,  which  they  strike  against  each  other  to 
mark  the  c’sdence. 

This  slight  account  of  the  state  of  Eastern  music 
serves  to  confirm  the  received  ideas  concerning  the 
rudeness  of  the  Jewish  music,  and  the  simplicity  of 
that  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  Among  the  Chinese  how¬ 
ever,  a  desire  of  improvement  in  music  seems  evident, 
and  was  particularly  exemplified  at  the  time  of  Ix>rd 
Macartney's  embassy.  The  chief  director  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  orchestra  frequently  was  a  visitor  at  the  evening 
concerts  performed  by  the  ambassador's  band.  He 
was  particularly  attracted  by  some  of  tite  instruments, 
which  when  offered  to  him  as  presents,  he  declined, 
but  requested  permission  to  take  drawings  of  them. 
He  accordingly  sent  for  painters,  who  spread  large 
sheets  of  paper  on  the  floor,  and  having  placed  on 
them  the  clarionets,  flutes,  bassoons,  and  French 
horns,  they  traced  with  their  pen  all  the  different 
figures  of  those  instruments,  measuring  all  their  aper¬ 
tures,  and  noting  their  minutes  particular ;  when  this 
operation  was  completed  they  wrote  down  their  re¬ 
marks  and  delivered  tliem  to  their  employer  who  said 
he  intended  to  have  similar  instruments  made  by  Chi¬ 
nese  workmen,  and  to  fit  them  to  a  scale  of  his  own. 
The  European  violin  had  already  been  adopted  in 
China,  but  it  was  not  in  common  use  ;  they  had  an 
instrument  of  their  own  bearing  some  resemblance  to 
it,  but  with  two  strings  only.  Several  Chinese  have 
now  learned  to  write  their  music  on  ruled  paper. 

WHETHER  GF^YIUS  BE  BORjV  OR 
ACqUIRED. 

Those  who  hold  the  doctrine  of  “  Poeta  ntueitur,''^ 
conceive  human  nature  as  consisting  of  two  parts — 
matter  and  spirit ;  and  although  each  of  these  acts 
upon  the  other,  yet  they  are  two  distinct  things  ;  for 
the  body  may  be  excited  to  action  by  sensation  only, 
and  the  soul  may  perform  all  its  functions  while  the 
body  remains  perfectly  at  rest.  By  extending  this 
principle,  they  say,  that  the  mind  may  be  weak  while 
the  body  is  strong  ;  or,  that  the  body  may  be  ema¬ 
ciated  with  disease,  while  the  mind  possesses  all  its 
I  vigour.  Hence  they  confirm  the  first  idea,  that  the 
body  and  soul  are  independant  of  each  other,  and  that 
the  latter  may,  and  will  remain,when  the  former  lives 
no  more. 

Admitting  the  point  to  be  established,  that  man  is  a 
compound,  of  a  spiritual  and  corporeal  nature,  and 
that  the  two  qualities,  although  united  in  him,  are,  in 
themselves  distinct,  we  feel  no  difficulty  of  assigning 
all  intellectual  faculties  to  the  soul  only.  Of  course, 
genius  is  a  property  of  the  soul  ;  and,  together  with 
all  other  modifications  of  intellect,  perfectly  indepen¬ 
dant  of  the  body. 


Of  late,  it  has  been  thought  that  “  Poeta  It 

is  cirLumstuuces,  say  the  professors  of  this  new  doc¬ 
trine,  that  determine  our  pursuits,  our  judgement,  our 
apprehensions,  and  also  give  genius  or  witholds  it.  A 
child  just  bom  may  be  made  any  thing  you  please — 
an  orator,  poet,  painter,  or  musician.  If  you  wish 
that  your  sons  should  s|)cak  like  Cicero,  write  like 
Homer,  paint  like  Appelles,  or  compose  like  Timo- 
theus,  set  the  motlels  before'him  which  he  is  to  imitate, 
keep  him  intent  on  his  subject,  put  his  thoughts  in 
the  train  they  should  go,  and  if  accidents  (]o  not  in 
interrupt  their  progress,  they  will  proceed  onward  to 
the  goal,  until  they  successively  reach  it.  The  phi¬ 
losophers  of  the  first  sect,  consider  genius  as  inspira¬ 
tion  ;  those  of  the  latter,  as  imitation.  If  nature  has 
denied  you  genius,  say  the  former,  you  can  never  at¬ 
tain  it— if  you  wish  to  be  a  genius,  say  the  latter,  the 
means  are  in  your  power.  Upon  the  presumption 
that  this  is  the  true  state  of  the  question,  we  will 
examine  whether  the  old  or  the  new  doctrine  agrees 
best  with  the  facts  which  history  furnishes  relating  to 
genius,  and  how  far  our  daily  experience  will  lead  us 
to  adofA  one  or  the  other. 

Since  the  existence  of  history,  not  more  than  two 
or  three  poets  are  recorded  to  be  of  the  first  class  ; 
perhaps  only  one  who  is  allowed  to  be  in  the  very  first 
rank.  Few  are  the  painters  and  statuaries  of  antiq-' 
uity,  whose  works  have  descended  to  the  present 
times.  The  same  may  be  said  of  architects  and  pro¬ 
fessors  of  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  in  general.  As 
fame  is  the  universal  passion,"  all  may  be  suppos¬ 
ed  to  covet  the  enjoyment  of  it  ;  but,  so  very  few 
possessing  their  wish,  which  is  the  most  natural  sup¬ 
position,  "  that  the  productions  of  genius  depend  up¬ 
on  our  own  power,  or  upon  something  which  is  be¬ 
yond  our  command  or  attainment."  ' 

If  we  rightly  understand  the  modem  doctrine,  it 
asserts,  "  that  if  you  desire  to  make  two  children  ar¬ 
tists  in  the  same  profession,  and  the  one  proves  de¬ 
ficient  and  the  other  excellent,  the  difference  does 
not  arise  from  the  children,  but  their  mode  of  treat¬ 
ment — that  circumstances  put  the  good  artists  in  the 
way  of  becoming  excellent,  and  different  circumstan¬ 
ces  pr^ented  the  other  from  improvement  ;  but  if 
you  had  applied  the  treatment  which  the  ingenious 
artist  received  to  the  other,  then  their  talents  would 
have  been  reversed."  If  you  say,  "  that  to  the  best 
of  your  ability,  you  give  to  each  equal  opportunities 
of  information,"  you  are  told,  that  the  furnishing  the 
mind  with  ideas  depends  upon  a  tliousand  niceties, 
which  will  not  admit  of  variation  ;  and  although  your 
intention  was  good,  it  was  not  executed.  As  this  seenrs 
to  shew  that  the  affair  is  not  in  our  own  powef,  we 
I  may  presume  it  to  be  in  other  hands.  Children  which 
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are  earlj  accu»ton)ed  to  virtuouR  and  moral  precepts,  heard,  or  touched  an  instrument  ;  and,  what  makes  proper  distinction  between  talents  and  genius  ;  and  it 
are,  undoubtedly,  more  likely  to  become  good  *  mem-  altogether  for  the  support  of  the  first  opinion,  not-  must  not  be  imagined  that  we  wish  to  set  them  at  n- 

bers  of  society,  than  if  their  educations  had  been  ne-  withstanding  their  utmost  wishes  and  incessant  en-  riance  ;  for  the  nearer  talents  can  be  brought  to  re- 

glected.  In  these  instances,  and  many  others,  we  deavours,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  human  art  to  give  semble  genins,  the  stronger  will  be  their  effect ;  and 
confess  the  full  force  of  external  impressions,  though  them  this  invention.  more  genius  possesses  the  abililtj  of  making  it| 

we  cannot  so  readily  assent  to  their  power  of  produ-  Should  those  unacquainted  with  music  say,  that  creations  manifest,  the  less  will  its  powers  be  confin* 
ring  genius.  But  admitting,  for  a  moment,  that  gen-  the  want  of  success  is  because  the  proper  means  have  ed  to  that  mind  in  which  they  were  originally  con* 
ius  is  not  innate,  yet,  if  the  means  for  acquiring  it  be  not  been  tried,  1  can  only  reply,  that  no  means  which  ceived. 

in  our  own  power,  it  is  of  very  little  signification  to  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  the  art  can  furnish 

the  argument,  whether  a  child  is  bom  with  that  pro-  ever  succeeded  to  give  ear  and  genius,  where  nature  £Jitor  of  the  Mutieal  GoMtite 

pensity  to  poetry,  painting,  or  music,  which  we  call  had  denied  them  ;  and  it  seems  hard  to  suppose  that 

genius,  or  whether  he  afterwards  imbibes  it  ;  whether  persons  ignorant  of  the  science  should  possess  a  secret  your  late  numbers,  I  met 

*t  be  a  property  of  the  soul,  or  a  quality  of  the  body,  denied  to  professors.  letter  of  B.  requesting  information 

That  these  means  are  not  in  our  power,  is  evident  This  is  intended  as  a  fair  inquiry  into  the  different  eral  points  relative  to  the  study  of  thepracipeiof 

from  past  experience,  and  present  observation  ;  if  you  of  the  two  opinions,  and  the  result  is  undoubt-  *oo»ic.  fn  answer  to  which,  eg  to  o  «  a  ew 

cannot  tell  how  to  produce  another  Homer,  Appelles,  e^ly  in  favour  of  the  first.  The  cause  or  consequence  thoughts,  through  the  medium  of  your  pu 
or  Timotheiis,  (should  snch  beings  again  exist)  it  must  of  genius  not  depending  on  ourselves,  makes  no  part  For  several  years  past  I  have  derive  muc  e  i^t 

depend  upon  something  which  does  not  belong  to  our  of  the  subject,  for  all  must  confess  themselves  ignorant  f^m  the  study  of  music,  but  have  often  ^^tly  feH 
efforts,  and  is  conseqncntly  beyond  our  knowledge.  of  the  first  step  towards  so  abtruse  an  investigation,  the  want  of  that  information  and  advice  ® 

Those  who  conceive  genius  to  be  nothing  but  a  We  only  wished  to  shew,  in  as  few  words  as  powible,  informed  teacher  of  thorough  bass  mig  t  ay  o  ed 

taete  for  the  arts,  underrate  its  importance  very  much,  that  genius  was  something  not  mechanical ;  that  it  is  *  depend  upon  my  own  en  eyourt  or  now  • 

Genius,  indeed,  possesses  this  taste,  but  its  essence  is  given,  not  acquired  ;  and,  whether  it  be  corporeal  or  theoretic  an  pracbcsl 

a  trtative  power  to  “  body  forth  the  shapes  of  things  immaterial— whether  making  part  of  our  first  exist-  ^^o^ks  as  I  procure.  The  principal  use  expect  to 
unknown,  and  give  to  aery  nothing  a  local  habitation  ence,  or  afterwards  imbibed,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  your  correspondent,  is  chiefly  ©  t  e^  negs 

and  a  name."  Whoever  read  tlie  original  passage  man  to  give  or  take  it  away.  tive  kind,  or  the  preveying  him  froin  wastiy  his  tme^ 

without  that  thrill  always  attendant  on  sub-  The  difference  of  opinion  on  this  subject  maybe  elu^.^^fro  m^^^^  lech 

lime  expressions  .  Who  but  eamesBy  wished  to  equal  owing  to  the  not  distinguishing  between  genius  and  knowledge.  Perhap 

Its  force  and  beauty  But  yet  out  of  the  millions  of  talents.  At  first  sight  they  may  appear  the  same,  but  ^  imputable  to  the  reader  than 

men  who  nave  peopled  the  globe  in  long  succession,  upon  examination  we  shall  discover  more  than  a  shade  ,  u.. 

,  .  j-j  .  ij  r  ..  .  .  .  to  the  authors.  Having  some  tnfling  Knowledge  of 

notone;  no,  no/ one  ever  did,  perhaps,  e\'er  could  of  distinction.  A  man  of  genius  must  have  talents  ;  i  j 

ti  .  1-  .  .  .  .  .  the  organ  and  piano  forte,  I  found  to  my  mortifies 

conceive  and  utter  this  idea  in  terms  equally  sublime !  but  talents  are  possessed  by  many  without  t.  Gen-  ,7  w  .  r  i  i  i.  w 

j  J  J  tion,  that  for  want  of  the  knowledge  of  thorough  baw 

If  genius  could  be  acquired.  It  seems  unaccountable  lus,  though  possessing  talents,  has  not  always  the  pow-  i  .  jj  j  •- 

,,  ,,  Dti  .  .  .  I  could  not  add  the  proper  chords  even  to  the  iia 

that  we  have  not  another  Shakespeare  ; — nay,  a  poet  er  of  shesnng  them,  for  want  of  mechanical  facility  ;  v 

_  .  . .  L  •  .  .L  !•  L  .  .  -  .  ^  pleat  melody,  except  by  guess  or  by  ear.  1  therefore 

as  much  his  superior  as  he  is  above  all  others ;  for  why  and  talents  are  frequently  exercised  with  so  much  ex-  .  .  .  j  .u  *k  j  ^  .k  *  j 

j  began  to  study  the  theory  and  for  that  purpose  made 

should  we  stop,  when  by  continual  exertion  we  may  cellence  as  to  be  mistaken  for  genius.  However  -  ,  .  u  #  **  • 

,,  ,  I  .  *  my  first  application  to  Ratneau^t  Trea/ut  of  Mv$k. 

at  last  ascend  a  height  to  look  down  on  the  top  of  paradoxical  this  may  appear,  all  difficulty  vanishes,  „  ,•  u  rj-.  r  «•*£»  wk-  *  •  . 

,  •  r  j  rr  j  j  t  English  Edit,  of  1752.  This  was  to  me,  an  intricate 

Helicon  ?  fertent  ttdera  vetitee.  by  considering,  that  the  characteristic  of  genius  is  tn-  .  .  ,  ,  •  . 

®  book.  I  many  times  laid  it  down  almost  in  despair 

We  have  already  hinted  that  genius  must  not  be  rention  ereation  of  eomelking  not  before  exuting  ;  ^  looked  into  Pasquale’s  Thorough  Bass,  which 
mistaken  for  taste  to  relish  the  productions  of  others,  to  which  talents  make  no  pretence ;  and  although  tal-  encouraging,  compar 

or  ability  to  imitate  them.  One  half  of  tl.e  world  ents  and  genius  are  sometimes  united,  yet  they  are  with  wfu/onio/h^i 

might  betaughtto  copy  high  finished  drawings,  as  in  their  nature  distinct.  ,  Treatise  on  Composition.  Lond.  Edit.  1760.  From 

that  kind  of  talent  is  by  no  means  unusual.  To  pro-  A  musician  may  be  an  exquisite  performer,  without  it  1  acquired  but  little  benefit.  It  happened  that  a 
duce  effect  with  little  trouble  can  only  be  attained  having  one  musical  idea  of  his  own— he  has  talents  ;  friend  lent  me  Dr.  Miller's  Book  on  Thorough  Bau, 
by  long  practice,  which  induces  facility.  But  original  but  if  he  possess  a  fund  of  original  melody,  he  has  ge-  and  here  I  date  my  earliest  perceptions  of  the  princi 
conceptions,  and  new  arrangements  of  those  forms  nius  ;  for  harmony  already  exists  independent  of  in-  p]es  of  harmony.— 1  extracted  from  this  book,  severil 
and  circumstances  of  which  pictures  are  composed,  vention,  and  that  succession  of  chords,  and  structure  useful  examples  and  explanations ;  and  added  them, 
are  the  property  of  genius  alone :  they  do  not  depend  of  parts,  termed  composition,  are  the  fruit  of  informa,  a.  notes,  to  Pasquale's  work. — After  some  time,  I  met 
upon  imitation,  and  can  never  be  taught.  The  sub-  tion  and  practice  :  by  these  we  judge  of  his  tkill  ;  but  with  KoUman''»  Ettmy  tm  Mutieal  Harmony.  From 

ject  may  be  further  illlustrated  by  some  observations  we  estimate  the  invention  of  a  comfioser  from  his  this  work  I  derived  that  help  and  pleasure  !  had  not 

with  which  music  will  furnish  us.  melody.  before  experienced.  Mr.  Kollman  rendered  the  road 

Some  persons  are  bom  without  ear,  which  no  art  As  talents  are  commonly  mistaken  for  genius,  and  more  clear  than  any  author  1  had  previously  consulted, 
can  create.  Let  them  hear  music  ever  so  often — let  are  the  consequence  of  cultivation,  it  is  natural  to  He  reduces  the  whole  science  to  principle,  and  ex 
them  who  wish  to  give,  and  those  who  wish  to  acquire  give  the  same  origin  to  both  ;  but  let  the  qualities  of  presses  himself  in  the  following  very  definite  terms 
this  sensation,  exert  their  utmost  efforts, — it  is  in  vain;  each  be  considered,  and  they  will  appear,  as  from  the  !»*•  All  musical  harmony  arises  from  two  chords,  Vk 
earless  they  were,  and  so  they  will  remain  to  the  last  above  instances,  to  be  different  things,  and  to  arise  /8\ 

moment  of  their  lives.  from  different  sources.  A  man  of  talents  has  a  much  fundamental  concord  and  the  fundamental 

Those  who  have  an  ear  for  music  may  become  pro-  fairer  prospect  of  a  good  fortune  than  a  man  of  ge-  •jr 

ficients  in  that  art  in  proportion  to  their  ability  ; —  nius.  There  are  few  instances  of  talents  being  ne-  discord  |  5  | ;  and  from  the  different  uses  that  can  be 

they  may  sing,  or  perform  on  an  instrument,  and  pro-  glected  ;  and  lewer  still  of  genius  being  encouraged. 

ceed  in  excelleiice,  according  to  the  extent  of  their  The  world  is  a  perfeetjudge  of  talents,  but  thoroughly  ““d®  of  inversion,  suspension,  anticipatioB, 

practice,  or  opportunity  for  improvement ;  but  all  lliis  ignorant  of  genius.  Any  art  already  known,  if  carried  and  transitioBi  ftc.  And  all  Musical  Harmony,  evex 
is  far  short  of  genius.  Perhaps  twenty  persons  have  to  a  greater  height,  n  at  once  rewarded  ;  hut  the  “o**  complicated  if  only  regular,  is  reducible  to 
an  ear  for  one  that  wants  it ;  but  not  one  performer  new  creations  of  genius  are  not  at  first  understood,  f horde  ; — the  Fundamental  note  of  which 

in  a  hundred  has  genius  to  create  music  of  his  own:  and  there  must  be  so  many  repetitions  of  the  effect  *•  ®»^**<*  Fundamental  Bate,  (p.  22.)  This  last 
tbc.greater  number  of  practical  musicians  are  as  far  before  it  is  fell,  that  most  commonly,  death  steps  in  of  D'Alembert's,  relative  to  Funds- 

ftom  the  invention  of  melody  as  if  they  bad  never  between  genius  and  its  tame.  We  have  only  made  a  *0®**!^  Bass,  or  **  Element  de  Mutifue—TTtetrifUt 


/ 


ar!l^5!fUA% 


tt  Pratifut^  1762,  afforded  me  much  valuable  expla-  criticitm.  Passages  invented  merely  to  display  the  gin  of  the  page  U  the  following  note,  “  Our  right  to 
nation  of  the  reasons  and  principles  of  the  science  ;  *»<  plvt  ultra  of  execution, will  never  repay  the  labou^  this  fine  air  (the  Lochaber  of  Scotland)  will,  I  fear 
and  I  sought  for,  and  found  practical  illustrations  of  requisite  to  vanquish  their  unmeaning  intricacies,  be  disputed  }  but  as  it  has  long  been  connected  with 
these  doctrines  in  the  scores  of  plain  composition  in  while  on  the  contrary,  the  extremes  of  a  master's  mindt  Irish  words,  and  is  confidently  claimed  for  us  by 
four  parts, — such  as  chaunts,  psalms,  glees,  kc.  and  perpetually  discernible  in  the  productions  of  Mosart,  Mr.  Bunting  and  others,  .1  thought  I  should  not  be 
in  comparing  the  notes  of  the  three  superior  parts,  even  improve  upon  acquaintance,  and  abundantly  re-  authorised  to  leave  it  out  in  this  collection.”  The 
with  the  chords  which  were  designated  by  the  figures  ward  the  students  industry.  And  with  regard  to  his  previous  symphony  to  this  lovely  and  pathetic  air  is 
placed  over  the  Bass  part ;  thus  reducing,  as  far  as  united  excellencies  of  natural  talent,  embellished  by  extremely  judicious,  and  perfectly  appropriate.  There 
I  was  able,  every  chord  to  its  fundamental.  I  had  the  highest  polish  of  cultivated  taste,  we  may  safely  is,  however,  a  slight  difference  of  two  or  three  notes, 
much  gratification  in  attempting  to  assert  his  claim  to  a  degree  of  strength,  correctness,  between  the  present  exhibition  of  it,  and  that  when 

“  Untwist  the  chords  that  tie  elegance  of  expreuion,  incalculably  superior  to  it  was  formerly  announced  as  a  Scotch  melody. 

”  The  hidden  soul  of  harmony.” 


”  The  hidden  soul  of  harmony.”  Ihe  tricks  in  “  notes,  et  de  rien  que  det  notes,”  whom  Remember  thee,  air,  “  Castle  Tirowen,”  is  a  char-' 

I  next  bought  a  score  copy  of  Correlli's  Sonatas  and  the  tasteless  caprice  of  fashion  is  constantly  import-  acteristic  and  impressive  melody,  well  conducted 
Concertos,  and  by  means  of  the  faithful  guides  before  ing,  like  other  wonderful  and  useless  exoti<A,  the  nat-  throughout  in  the  accompaniment, 
mentioned,  pursued  my  way  through  some  of  these  ural  production  of  warm  and  enervating  regions.  Wreath  the  Bovl,  air,  “  Noran  Kista,”  a  cheerful 


charming  compositions,  with  increasing  facility  and 
pleasure.  They  afforded  me  many  a  pleasant  hour  of 
a  winter's  evening,  at  the  piano  forte,  an  instrument 
which,  in  answer  to  your  correspondent's  question,  is 
one  that  I  have  found,  if  not  indispensibly  necessary, 
yet  extremely  useful,  in  the  theory  and  practice  of 
musical  compositions.  I  have  seen  only  a  little  of 
Holden's  Treatise,  but  understand  it  is  a  book  highly 
esteemed.  I  am  not  aware  there  is  any  translation 
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Wreath  the  Bowl,  air,  “  Noran  Kista,”  a  cheerful 
melody  well  suited  to  tlie  convivial  and  witty  stanzas. 

When  e’er  /  see  thoee  smiling  Eyes,  air  “  Father 
Quinn.”  A  simple  and  soothing  melody,  to  which 
the  symphony  following  each  verse  is  trivial,  and  not 
well  suited  to  the  air. 

If  thoult  he  mine,  air,  “  the  winnowing  sheet.”  A 
characteristic  but  rather  monotonous  melody,  the 
second  and  third  lines  of  it  being  the  same  notes  re¬ 
peated,  it  is  however  gentle  and  pleasing,  the  words 


of  Rousseau’s  Musical  Dictionary,  except  one  by  Seventh  JYumber  of  Moore's  Irish  Melodies,  (as  usual)  elegant  and  impassioned,  and  the  sympho- 


Waring  ;  which,  according  to  my  humble  opinion,  is 
but  indifferently  translated. 

I  cannot  close  my  remarks,  without  strongly  advis* 


tn  eonlinuattonr—or first  number  new  series. 


nies  upon  a  continued  tonic  bass  are  in  a  flowing, 
graceful  style. 

To  Ladies  Eyes,  air,  ‘’Fague  a  Ballah,”  is  a  play- 


I  cannot  close  my  remarks,  without  strongly  advis-  commencing  his  new  series  of  the  Ir-  To  Ladies  Eyes,  air,  «  Fague  a  Ballah,”  is  a  play¬ 

ing  no  young  student  to  enter  on  the  study  of  harmo-  Melodies,  which  is  the  seventh  number  in  contin-  ful  and  interesting  melody  united  with  very  gaUant 
ny,  without  a  proper  teacher,  if  the  opportunity  of  uation,  premises  his  remarks  in  the  following  trite  man.  and  waggish  words. 

having  one,  presenU  itself.  An  instructor,  who  should  **  If  I  had  confided  only  in  my  own  judgement  Forget  not  the  field,  air,  ”  the  lamentation  of  Angh* 

join  to  his  knowledge,  a  desire  and  facility  of  com-  would  not  have  been  extended  beyond  the  rim,”  a  simple,  but  affecting  tune,  it  seems  a  pure 

fflunicating  it,  would  not  only  point  out,  but  shorten  numbers  already  published.  Whatever  treasures  original  melody,and  is  richly  adorned  by  fine  pathetic 
and  cheer  the  pupil's  way.  And  I  would  further  beg  of  our  music  were  still  in  reserve,  I  would  gladly  have  and  patriotic  stanzas. 

leave  to  add,by  Way  of  encouragement  to  the  studyof  1°  fotnre  poets  to  glean.  But  the  call  for  a  con-  The  Earth  is  a  planet,  air,  ”  Noch  bonin  shin 
harmony,  that,  from  what  1  am  able  to  judge,  will  (by  tinuance  of  the  work,  has  been  so  general,  that  I  have  doe,”  is  a  bvely  and  agreeable  melody,  adorned  and 
the  little  progress  I  have  made)  be  found  verified  in  been  persuaded,  though  not  without  considerable  dif-  heightened  in  effect  by  the  pleasant  harmonies  in  the 
regard  to  this  science  in  particular,  what  is  remarked  fidence  in  my  success,  to  make  the  commencement.”  symphony.  , 

by  a  celebrated  English  writer,  on  the  subject  of  edu-  The  first  of  tliese  Melodies  is  entitled  The  Coina,  Ofor  the  swords  of  former  time.  A  bold  and  mili- 
cation  in  general.  “  We  shall  conduct  you  to  a  hill  ^  *be  first  line  begins,  My  gentle  Harp,  in  tary  melody  with  an  unusual  termination  in  the  ahord 

lide  ; _ laborious  indeed  at  the  first  ascent,  but  else  introductory  symphony  to  which  are  some  inac-  of  the  dominant.  It  is  harmonned  for  three  voices  in 

so  smooth,  so  green  and  full  of  goodly  prospects  and  curacies.  In  the  2d  bar,  the  chord  of  ^  has  no  proper  the  key  of  C,  a  tone  above  the  pitch,  it  was  set  for  a 
melodious  sounds  on  every  side,  that  the  Harp  of  Or-  removal,  hut  may  be  said  to  Stagnate  :  the  sensation  single  voice,  and  has  a  more  sprightly  effect  in  the  lat- 
sketw  was  not  more  charming.  of  chord  is  felt  in  the  3d  bar,  and  theb  following  the  ter-  The  words  breathe  an  ardent  spirit  of  freedom 

I  remain.  Sir,  first  note  seems  to  announce  the  approach  of  F  mi-  and  Independence  ;  and  upon  the  whole,  it  is  but  just 

Your  humble  Servant  nor,  instead  of  which  the  chord  of  B  b  major  (the  dom-  to  observe,  that  the  union  of  such  real  poetry  with 

AMICUS.  inant)  occurs  at  the  4th  bar,  giving  the  effect  of  two  the  twelve  melodies  may  be  pronounced  to  be  an  ele- 
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:  The  bau  in  the  10th  bar  of  page  3  u  exceptionable  ;  j^t  published  and  for  sale  by  WEST,  RICHARD- 
tbe  effect  of  consecrative  fiftlis  being  perceived,  not-  SON  k  LORD,  No.  1,  of  the  Boston  Handel  and 


oheus  was  not  more  charming.  of  chord  is  felt  in  the  3d  bar,  and  theb  following  the  The  words  breathe  an  ardent  spint  of  freedom 

I  remain.  Sir,  first  note  seems  to  announce  the  approach  of  F  mi-  and  Independence  ;  and  upon  the  whole,  it  is  but  just 

Your  humble  Servant  nor,  instead  of  which  the  chord  of  B  b  major  (the  dom-  to  observe,  that  the  union  of  such  real  poetry  with 

AMICUS.  inant)  occurs  at  the  4th  bar,  giving  the  effect  of  two  the  twelve  melodies  may  be  pronounced  to  be  an  ele- 

successive  chords  moving  in  the  same  direction,  vis.  gant  volume. 

THE  ZAUBERFLOTTE  OF  MOZART.  of  C  band  B  b  *  SACRED  .MUSIC. 

The  Zauberflotte  of  Mosart  presents  to  the  ear.  The  bau  in  the  10th  bar  of  page  3  u  exceptionable  ;  j^t  published  and  for  sale  by  WEST,  RICHARD- 
ttrain.  of  the  most  delightful  romance  in  whidi  it  effec*  of  consecrative  fiftlis  being  perceived,  not-  SON  k  LORD,  No.  1,  of  the  Boston  Handel  and 

of  the  imagination  embodied  and  personified,  the  sen-  middle  part.  The  airs  themselves  have  smooth  and  fo,  the  Organ  or  Piano  forte. 

Mtions  which  it  ‘excites  are  exquisite.  Every  one  pleasing  intervals,  but  have  little  variety  :  the  poetry  0:^;^This  work  is  proposed  to  b^  published  in  num- 

tumswith  saUetv  from  the  repetition  of  a  strain  in  abounds  in  Mr.  Moore’s  wonted  delicacy  and  pathos,  bers  of  24  pagM  each,  quarto,  flight  numbers  to 

which  the  ear  is  to  be  gratified  irif  A  mere  preltiiwu  .4s  Wsu  our  sAij^  (air, ‘‘ the  girU  left  behm^  ^^l^jLVtL^Sghth  nTmliVor  more,  3l  c^^^ 

s/  round,  while  the  force  of  genuine  harmony  which  This  a  plaintive  and  effecting  melody,  and  the  added  non-subscribers,  37  1-2  cents.  No.  1,  now 

exalts,  softens  and  improves  the  best  affections  of  the  »jmphony  is  truly  emphatic  and  apposite.  published,  contains  The  Lord’d  Praver,  by  Denman  ; 

mul,  only  increases  its  influence  by  the  frequency  of  In  the  morning  of  life,  (air,  ”  the  little  harvest 

^  ^  MNn.u-ri.J-ij,.  the  Saffron  Tints  of  mom,  by  Mozart;  Sound  an  Alarm, 

lU  exhibition.  rose.”)  This  air  u  of  a  cheerful  and  pleasing  cast,  Handel ;  Total  Eclipse,  by  Handel ;  O  first  creat- 

We  would  wish  to  excite  the  attention  of  our  rea-  with  a  termination  in  the  Scottish  style.  The  jerk  of  ed  beam,  by  Handel, 

ders,  whose  performance  in  every  department  of  mu-  a  short  note  before  a  comparatively  long  one,  seems  e  Second  number  of  the  above  work,  will  be 

•ic,  reflects  so  much  honour  on  the  art,  to  the  sublime  common  both  to  Scottish  and  Irish  melodies,  as  for  ready  for  dehvery  in  the  course  of  the  next  week,  it 

productioos  of  Mosart,  the  diflkulties  of  this  master  instance,  in  the  very  popular  air  of  Grammachree  w  IA«  Foce  o/ no^re,  Haydn,  O 

.  .  .1  ,  f,  .  •  .  TMr.  ....  lovely  Peace  with  plenty  crown'd,"  Hanae], '^Is  there  a 

we  not  greater  than  those  of  many  emmentnofs  split-  Molly,  which  is  confessedly  Irish.  When  cold  in  the  Handel,  “Oiae  the  Lord  the  honor,"*  Anthem 

tfrs  of  the  present  day  whose  compositions  are  beneath  earth,  (air,  Limerick's  Lamentation.”  In  the  mar-  by  Kent,  Jkc.  July  15. 
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THE  BOVqVET. 

Here  flotc'rt  unnumber'd  their  color*  unite. 

Some  pink,  and  tome  purple,some  blue  and  tome  white. 
Some  damask,  tome  yellow,  tome  f'Tten  and  tome  red. 
Their  fragrance  alternate  diffusively  shed. 

From  the  Airs  of  Palestine. 
THE  fiERMIT. 

The  reverend  hermit,  who  from  earth  retire?, 
Freeres  to  love’s,  to  melt  in  holier  fires. 

And  builds  on  Libaiius  his  humble  shed. 

Beneath  the  waving  cedars  of  hi?  head  ; — 

Year  after  year,  with  brighter  views  revolving, 
lioubt  after  doubt  in  stronger  hopes  dissolving  ; — 
Though  neither  pipe,  nor  voice,  nor  organ’s  swell, 
Disturb  the  silence  of  his  lonely  cell;’ 

Yet  hears  enough,  had  nought  been  heard  before. 

To  wake  a  holy  awe,  and  teach  him  to  adore. 

For,  ere  the  day  with  orisons  he  closes, 

Ere  on  his  flinty  couch  his  head  reposes, 

A  couch  more  downy  in  the  hermit's  sight. 

Than  beds  of  roses  to  the  Sabarate ; 

As  lone  he  muses  on  those  naked  rocks. 

Heaven’s  last  light  blusluug  on  his  silver  locks, 

Amid  the  deep’ning  shades  of  tliat  wild  mountain, 

He  hears  the  burst  of  many  a  mossy  fountain. 

Whose  crystal  rills  in  pure  embraces  mingle. 

And  dash,  and  sparkle  down  the  leaty  dingle. 

There  lose  their  liquid  notes  : — with  grateful  glow. 
The  Hermit  listens,  as  the  waters  flow, 

And  says  there’s  music  in  that  mountain  stream. 

The  storm  beneath  him,  and  tlie  eagle’s  scream. 

There  lives  around  that  solitary  man. 

The  tameless  music,  that  with  time  began  ;  I 

Airs  of  the  Power,  that  bids  the  tempest  roar. 

The  cedar  bow,  the  royal  eagle  soar  ; 

The  mighty  Power,  by  whom  those  rocks  were  pil’d, 
Who  moves  unseen,  and  murmur’s  thro’  the  wild. 
What  countless  chords  does  that  dread  Being  strike  ! 
\'arious  their  tone,  but  ail  divine  alike  : 

’Tis  Mercy  now,  in  balmy  softness  stealing  ; 

’Tis  Anger  now,  the  Miglity  One  revealing  ; 

There,  ’tis  a  string  that  sooths  with  slow  vibration. 
And  here,  a  burst  that  shakes  tl>e  whole  creation. 


Oft  hearing  a  Lady  play  on  the  piano  forle. 
What  enchanting  sounds  I  liear. 

Thrilling  on  my  list'ning  ear  ! 

Like  the  exalted  hymns  of  Love 
Warbled  round  the  throne  of  Jove! 

Lively,  brisk,  or  softly  slow. 

How  the  pow’rfid  raptures  flow  ! 

Ev’ry  stinging  care  disarm’d, 

Ev’ry  grief  to  shunber  charm’d  ! 

()  the  magic,  O  tiie  pain. 

Multiply ’<1  in  ev’ry  strain,  - 
Idle  the  fair  musician  flings 
Her  fingers  o’er  the  quiv'ring  strings  ! 

Lovely  charmer,  sing  away. 

Melt  us  with  your  soothing  lay  1 
I  low’  tlie  airs  of  Ramsay  llnw. 

From  your  fingers  w  bite  as  snow  ; 

How  the  voice  its  magic  blends 
As  each  trembliiig  note  aset  luls  ! 

Sometimes  witii  this  noble  art, 

'1  hat  subdues  the  hardest  heart. 

Join  the  pencil’s  wond'rous  aid 
In  joiir  iniiidc  world  display’d. 

NVith  these  fair  endow  iiieiits  join 
I  ..irer  virtuo — charms  di\iiie  ; 

J.ike  the  pair  from  whom  ye  spring, 

To  their  fidl  perfection  bring 
All  the  various  inborn  seeds 
Uip'ning  in  your  gen’rous  di  ed?. 

Learn  to  shade  the  halm  or  bli.-s 
On  the  heart  that  feels  distre.^s. 

'I  hiis  your  beauty  will  assume 
A  I'rogressive  height’idiig  hhx.m, 

Ts'ot  to  wear  with  age  aw  ay 
'Till  the  lamp  of  life  dei  ay. 


MlSCELTsAJ^Y. 


MUSICAL  ROBBERY. 

One  of  the  Poets  has  informed  us  that— 
’’Music  hath  powers  to  soothe  the  savage  breas*, 
”To  soften  rocks,  and  bend  the  knotted  oak 
but  we  were  not  before  aware  that  it  had  the  addi¬ 
tional  power  of  unbarring  locks,  and  lulling  to  sleep 
the  watchfulness  of  a  tuoney  holding  traveller.  But 
from  the  following  particulars,  which  we  have  gather¬ 
ed  at  the  Police  office,  we  find  this  to  be  the  fact.  A 
robbu^  w’as  curiously  executed,  aided  by  the  powers 
of  music,  a  tew  days  since,  at  a  boarding  house.  No. 
4  Front  street,  kept  by  a  respectable  man,  Mr.  Deck¬ 
er.  One  of  his  boarders,  a  German,  possessed  1500 
dollars  iu  gold, — which,  locked  in  a  trunk,  was  given 
in  charge  to  the  landlord,  and  kept  in  his  bed  room, 
a  front  room  in  the  second  story — having  a  door  open 
ing  in  the  entry,  and  another  which  was  not  used, 
opening  into  a  back  room,  with  a  bed  standing  against 
the  door — the  one  locked,  the  other  bolted  within. 
A  boarder,  William  Cook,  having  learnt  the  situation 
of  tlie  money,  conceived  the  design  of  making  it  his 
own.  He  employed  a  fellow  boarder  (Ager)  and  two 
men  from  without,  for  tlie  plot,  which  was  handsome¬ 
ly  executed  as  follows. 

To  draw  away  the  bed,  and  break  through  the  bolt¬ 
ed  door,  would  make  a  noise,  and  required  that 
sounds  of  some  kind  should  be  devised  to  cover  that 
operation.  For  this  purpose  Mr.  Cook  obtained  a 
bag  piper  from  a  North  river  sloop  who  arrived  late 
in  the  evening.  It  was  also  necessary  to  keep  the 
landlord  and  the  woman  of  the  house  so  occupied  as 
not  to  interrupt  the  passage  of  the  outside  men  thro’ 
the  lower  entry,  up  to  the  bed-room  afor?said  through 
where  the  lodgers  slept.  Mr.  Cook’s  post  was  in 
the  bar  room,  to  superintend  the  piper  who  commen¬ 
ced  hi?  unremitting  blast  about  10  o’clock — and  to 
keep  the  landlord  occupied  in  the  bar,  making  slings 
and  punch — as  soon  as  one  glass  was  made  he  called 
for  another,  and  thus  prevented  his  debouchment  from 
the  bar.  His  fellow  boarder,  Agar,  (a  Dutchman  from 
Albauy)  during  Uiis  time,  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  women  in  the  back  room.  The  two  outside  men 
(Smyth  and  Holdenj  fulfilled  their  part — rifled  the 
trunk  which  they  left  in  the  3d  story,  and  departed 
with  the  money. 

The  German  who  had  been  enjoying  Cook’s  hilari¬ 
ty,  at  last  went,  with  Ager  to  retire  to  rest.  On  his 
entering  the  room  where  his  trunk  was  open  and 
empty,  he  made  |nany  inexpressible  German  cries 
and  exclamations.  The  watch  was  called,  and  the 
two  boarders  with  one  other,  (who  was  innocent, j 
were  confined,  and  arraigned  before  the  police  mag¬ 
istrate  at  day  light. — There  were  hardly  circumstan¬ 
ces  sufficient  to  justify  the  commitment  of  the  two, 
but  the  bag  pipers  part,  by  Mr.  Cook’s  management, 
while  the  bolted  door  was  broken  in,  gave  a  strong 
impression  of  the  w  hole  plot,  and  he  committed  those 
two. 

Anotlier  Justice  of  Police,  during  Sunday,  dispatch¬ 
ed  officers  to  search  for  the  gold  at  Smyth’s  house  in 
Banker  street,  where  he  lived  with  his  woman,  a  Mrs. 
Kirk.  Messrs  Hays  and  I luzenbiiry,  having  first  en¬ 
tered  the  house,  found  a  few  gold  pieces  in  a  box  of 
saw  dust,  and  by  threatening  Mrs.  Kirk  with  a  com- 
iiiitmeut,  she  indicated  to  them  that  a  shovel  had  been 
taken  into  the  cellar  where  after  much  digging  and 
pains  they  found,  adroitly  covered  by  the  side  of  the 
lonndation  wall,  the  whole  amount  required.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  they  have  not  yet  been  able  to  apprehend 
Sijivlh  and  Holden. 


^'OTICE. 

An  adjourned  Meeting  of  tl  e  “  Handel  and  Haydn 
Sn  iety,”  will  be  held  on  Sunday  Evening  next,  at 
half  past  7  o’clock.  JOS.  LEWIS,  Sec'y 

Subscribers  who  have  not  received  tlieir  first  num¬ 
ber  of  the  H.  Si  H.  Society  Collectioji,  may  receive 
it  on  that  evening  of  the  Secretarv,  or  it  w  ill  be  de¬ 
livered  at  the  Book  Store  of  Messrs  West,  Richard¬ 
son  Si  Lord,  Cornhill.  July  15. 


Just  published,  “As  down  in  the  Sunless  retrMt^ 
from  Moore’s  sacred  melodies  also  “The  new 
pnick  Step  march,’’ composed  for  the  Winslow  Blues, 
both  by  Mr.  O.  Shaw  of  Providence — also  “  If  ye  x 
highland  laddie  meet,’’ — “To  Sig;h  yet  feel  no  pain,’’ 
with  a  large  variety  of  new  Songs,  Waltzes,  Dances, 
Marches,  Airs  with  variations.  Battles,  Overtures, 
Sonatas  and  Duetts  for  four  hands  for  sale  as  above. 


,  Music  Tuition^  and  French  Language, 

Miss  Hewitt  respectfully  informs  her  friends  and 
the  publick,  that  she  has  removed  to  No.  32,  Feder¬ 
al-Street  where  she  will  be  happy  to  instruct  a  Class 
of  Scholars  either  on  the  Harp  or  Piano  Forte. 

Mrs.  Hewitt  solicits  the  encouragement  of  the 
publick,  she  intends  opening  an  Academy  for  the 
F  rench  Language  for  young  Ladies,  as  soon  as  she 
can  form  a  Class  of  eight  or  ten  Scholars,  from  long 
experience  she  is  convinced  the  young  mind  requires 
daily  tuition,  therefore  her  pupils  shall  be  attended  to 
on  the  regular  school  days  and  hours,dnring  which  time 
they  shall  be  occupied  in  reading,  spelling,  writing, 
translating,  and  conversing  in  the  French  Language 
only,  she  will  attend  to  their  needle  work,  books, 
suiting  their  capacities  and  assist  them  in  other 
branches  of  education.  Mrs.  H.  gives  private  lessons 
at  Ladies’  houses  or  at  her  own.  No.  32,  Federal- 
Street.  Terms  reasonable. 

A  smart  active  lad  who  writes  a  good  hand  and  un¬ 
derstands  Arithmetic  wants  a  situation  in  a  store  ap¬ 
ply  as  above.  ^ 


PIdJYO  FORTES. 


JOHN  OSBORNE,  l-L  Orange-Street,  be jfs 

to  inform  his  friends  that  he  has  on  hand  several  new 
instruments,  and  invites  the  musical  public  and  those 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  may  wish  to  supply  them¬ 
selves  to  call  and  inspect  them  ;  he  flatters  himself 
that  in  point  of  elegance  and  quality  of  tone  they  will 
be  found  equal  to  any  that  have  been  offered  to  the 
public. 

Also  music  stools  with  elegant  embossed  morroc- 
co  coverings,  the  latest  fashion. 

On  hand  an  assortment  of  the  best  German  wire 
imported  direct  from  Germany  and  known  to  be  of  the 
first  quality. 

Also  complete  setts  of  strings  for  the  Piano  Forte 

New  Piano  F'ortes  let  out  on  hire  and  old  taken  in 
part  for  new. 

Also  repairing  and  tuning  neatly  executed. 


Thk  subscriber  respectfully  inform?  bi« 
friends  and  the  publick,  that  he  continues  the  Printing 
business  at  No.  4,  ScFFOLK-Bvii.nixus,  Congrttf 
jfrrr/... .Boston — where  he  would  be  happy  to  receive 
all  orders  pertaining  to  his  profession. 

BOOKS,  I  CATALOOOKS,  I  SHOP  BILI.8, 

PAMPHLETS,  I  CARDS,  |  STAGE  BILL*, 

SiC.  SiC.  SiC. 

Neatly  and  promptly  exeetiiid. 

•  Oi^Having  received  a  new  fount  of  MUSIC  TYPE, 
he  is  enabled  to  execute  all  kinds  of  music  printing, 
both  vocal  and  instrumental,  on  reasonable  terms. 

THOMAS  BADGER,  Jf. 


